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BY BOOTH TARKINGTON 




Entertaining Story Which Deals With Real Success 


A MOXG tho girl« who w^re fond 
of youne Holly K^yea It waa 
thought th« knowing? thlnff to 
say that lio hud the ‘‘Latin 
touch." lly this they m«*ant to say tliat 
lio was lii$:htRome i«i>ark, flexibly ex¬ 
pressive and of a 4x>iita(tlouH 

He could do "positively unythinf?,** 
they said, for this tail Kcnticman was 
a master of light actMtinpIl^hmentH. 
He was a wilUnar i>luy«*r u!»ou the 
pianoforte, beln^ one of those dHsliIng' 
younff amateurs whose hunds sweep 
the keys like sea-birds riinninit to 
Hsa from the water. He impruvUed 
and composed; he hud written several 
oliarming’ little son^s. Of etiurse, he 
’Manced like an atigel,*’ and In* drew 
recognlraMe oaricalures. bul not mull- 
vious ones. 

Moreover, h*i had a liuht baritone 
voice with touchliiifly wistful tones 
In It. 

Holly had no vanity at all. He took 
his acconi])Ushments and Itiinf^rir not 
seriously but carelessly; he was the 
friendliest soul .'illve and w'ould d<> 
anything; he cotild for anybody. Con¬ 
sequently he w'as asked to do n iC**oat 
deal, and the general Impression 
about him was that with all his flfts 
he would "never amount to iny- 
thfngr." 

• ‘*VYhy don't you?" a girl uski*d him 
one afternoon on the (Tountry Club 
veranda. She was a visitor from out- 
of-town. "Why don’t you amount to 
.sometbinft and fool ’em?" she urired 
him. "Anyhow, why doiTt you try?" 

thought of it soinetlm»*:4. Why 
do they think I won’t amount to any¬ 
thing? I don't moan I think 1 shaJl. 
myself; I only mean I wonder why 
they think 1 won't. What reasons 
do they give?” 

"They don’t give any.” iho girl re¬ 
plied. "They just saj*. 'Oh. yes; 
Holly’s charming, but, of course, he’ll 
never amount to anything.’ They 
don't stop to analyze why they think 
so, you see. They just have that Im¬ 
pression of you and let it go at that." 

"Well, why do you think they have 
It?" he asked. 

She looked thoughtful, concentrat¬ 
ing. "I think ll’» because they all use 
you,’* she said. "They know you’ll do 
everything they ask you to. and a lot 
of pollto, thoughtful things, besides, 
that they don’t ask you to. On lop 
of that, you’re always the ’life of the 
party’—you've certainly been the life 
of every party I’ve l>een to since I 
camo here. The trouble is you don't 
charge anything for it. I mean by 
that, you don’t act as If you were con- 
ferring a favor. Y'ou let ’em take it 
for granted you’ll do all the ‘enter¬ 
taining.* and carry all the baskets, 
too. They love you, of <^ou^8e: but, 
they know that they use you and that 
they don’t have to make any returns , 
for It; so they really feel you’ll let 
everybody else treat you the .same 
way, wherever you go and whatever 
you do." 

".So that's it," Holly laughed. 
"'Amounting to something* Is just 
getting returns, is it?" : 

"Well, Isn’t tt? I.<ook at the hand- j 
some little m n with the ‘strong jaw»,* j 
Thompson K* hneri. Ho makes every- | 
body feel thli he’s out to get returns! 
for himself, i»nd they all .think he has i 
a great future before* him. If you 1 
and be both wrote to papa that your I 
Intentions were fairly honorable, and | 
if papa had to take one of you. It | 
would seem much wiser to let It be j 
the good-looking little Rennert man | 
with the jaw.” i 

"I see,” Holly returned, nodding. I 
"Tou’re ambitious.” | 

"Not so verj', but your wife would j 
have a poor time of it, my friend. 
\Vhen you were a star in theatricals 
she’d hear 'em say, ’He ought to have 
gone on the stage!’ When she’d sit 
In the gallery to hear you make an 
after-dinner speech, she’d have to 
listen to e^'erybody whispering, 'He 
ought to have been an orator 1* And 
wrhen you’d play or sing: 'Oh, hs 
nught to have been a musician !* Tour 
Tvtfe'll alwas's be hearing w*hat you 
ought to have been; and that’s the 
palnfulcet thing a wife can hear about 
her husband." 

"Whereas, with little Tonnnle Ren¬ 
nert—” Holly suggested. 

"Whereas, with llttlo Tommie, she'd 
have a husband with a lot of selflsh 
raergy, and she'd get to be prosperous 
and Important some day’,” said the 
visitor. "Little Tomrr.io Rennert ta 
rather narrow-minded, but he’s ’good,' 
he's affable, ho’a ‘devoted to buslnesB,* 
and ho wouldn’t do anything for any¬ 
body unless he got credit for it. He 
sent me some senolblo dowers—Just 
about a third as many aa were In that 
enormous stajck you sent me yester¬ 
day—and at the dance that night he 
expected me to make a fuss over him 
for it. You sent me a bouquet for a 
dance you couldn’t go to, yourself. 
Xo; I’d take Tommie, because he'll 
get on In the world, and you'll probably 
be working for him some day'." 

"What a horrible prophecy!" 

"Tou see," slie explained, "he’d hire 
you because herd think he could make 
your popularity useful to him in hie 
buslasee. Don’t you really see that 
you’ll bo working for him some day?” 

Holly shook his head ruefully. 
*Tjordy !** ho said. "What did irlve you 
that idea? Are you a good prophet, 
usually?’* * I 

b ♦ ♦ * 

M ISS VIRGINIA PEEL of Leming- 
ton. the visitor, looked at him 
thoughtfully. "I think I’m a good 
prophet in this case," she said, "ni 
tell you why. Wherever you go you 
dnd more or less the same types, don't 
you? Of course ^erybpdy*8 an Indiv¬ 
idual, and in some things different 
from any other person in the world; 
but when you go from one town to 
another, you're pretty apt to find 
pe^e that correspond to people you 
knew where you came from. The way 
it Is with me, when I’m visiting in a 
place like tht^ I meet a woman, for 
instance, and pretty soon I begin to 
think, *Olh yes I 1 know a lot about 
yea TSu're another Mrs. Calvin Jones; 
that’e wbat you are!* Tou see, Mrs. 
Calvin Jones is a type I've always 
known In my own toum." 

"I eee," Holly said. "And srben you 
met me, you said to yourself—" 

She nodded. "Tea, I eald to myself, 
*Z know him because he’s another 
Harry Loyd.* ** 

**Olu then the Holly Keyes of XjSBk-j 
iBftoa Is named Kany Xk>ydT** 

^eU, our Uany l*it ffBita s 
Holly Xpyes,'* she eald. *Tst he li a 
jot like you la a gmt nasy !i*ny% 


He’s—well, if you’ll pleoHO bow 1*11 tell 
iyou onj« thing about him. Mr. Keyes; 
he’H charming." 

*”niunk you." 

"Vou’re not very enthusiastic.” t»he 
Mild. "Of course we none of us like 
to be told that we're like some one 
elae, and yet tnoet of us really are. 
Han?’ Loyd is HUe you In other ways 
than being guy and cliarming. He 
plays nnd sings and tells stories won- 
jlerfully, too. He’s been 'the life of 
the party* for years, and carried the 
btteke-ts nnd changed the tires and done 
everything for everybody, and let people 
use him and walk all over him. and 
lie's always ho*m fnendly and ready— 
nnd never got any returns for himself.” 

"Hut what n\ado you think I’d be a 
h.ired mar. of Tommie Rennert’t some 
day? You t-ald—’’ 

"I know.*’ she interrupted. "That’s 
what I'm explaining. Y'ou see we have 
a Tommie Rennert in Lemlngton, too. 
OurH Is n.vmed I.,ohrman, Theodors 
1>>lirman. He doesn’t look a bit like 
Mr. I>nnert—but he’s the same typo; 
th«* aggressive ^successful business 
tn.nn' and not much else. Hs started 
with \*er>* little and he's already at 
the head of what my father calls a 
‘iremendonsly rising Industry.* Isn’t 
that like Mr. Rennert?" 

.Holly fniwned. *T see.” he said. 

* Ah—which do yon like beetT’ 

"Do you mean which do I like best; 
you or Mr. Rennert?” 

"tVell, 1 wouMn’t go so far ns to 
ask that just yet," said Holly. "I’d be 
nfraid to. espevially since you've al- 
reatly told me you'd rather marry 
Tommie Rennert.” 

"Oh, no. I didn’t: I only said it 
would seem wiser.” 

"But you say this Harry' Loyd in 
your tow'n is like me and a Mr. Lohr- 
man is like our Tommie RennerL 
Which one do you see the most of; 
Loyd or Lohrman?” 

"Mr. Lohrman." 

"You do?” Holly said, and he looked 
depressed. "You see I.,ohrmaii oftener 
than tho one that’s like meT' 

"Yes. Mr. Lohrman married my 
cousin." 

that’s quite a relief!" the 
young man assured her. "That’s some 
comfort, anyhow!" 

"They’re both married," Miss Peel 
said demurely. "Mr. Loyd, too." 

"That’s some comfort." Holly re¬ 
turned hrlghtenln? still. "I’m glad Mr. 
Loyd’s married, io<^—though of course 
he'd never have had »xij clianee with 
you!" 

"He’s quite a lot older,** she ex¬ 
plained. "So Is Mr. Lohnnan. They’re 
both about forty now, I suppose. That’e 
why it sseems to me 1 can see what you 
and Mr. Rennert will be like when you 
are about forty." 

* « V * 

T this Holly's expression became 
one of dismal foreboding. "Oh* 
murder!” he said. "I sec! That’s why 
you think T’ll be working for Tommie 
Rennert some day. My prototype, Loyd, 
works for Tommie's prototsrpe, Lohr¬ 
man. Don’t tell me It’s true!” 

'Tes. I will,” she said, and laughed 
at his burlesque gesture of dismay. 
"They grew up tcHtether, Just as you 
.and 2Ir. Tommio Rennert did, and in 
their youth Harry Loyd and Theodore 
Ijohrman lived the fable of the grass¬ 
hopper and the ant, just tho way you 
and Tommie are living It now. Theo¬ 
dore had his nose to the grindstone 
every day while Harry Loyd was out 
at the country dub making things 
lovely fop some *vi.'»iting girl’—the way 
you’re doing that for me today. 

"You Foe It was the summertime of 
tho grasshopper and the ant. Well, 
when winter came; and Harry Loyd 
and Theodore w'ere middle-age<l, the 
grasshopper’s singing end amiability 
hadn’t laid by any storee. Theodore 
and his wife, my cousin* Judith, have a 
beautiful big house, and their children 
go away to the best schools; but Mr. 
and Mm. Harry Loyd live In a little 
frame house, and their children won’t 
be able to get anywhere except through 
high school—not on poor Harry Loyd's 
twenty-two hundred a year! They say 
Theodore pays him that just for his 
popularity, though Harry Isn’t much use 
to him as a business man. Couldn't 
you lake It as a warning, Mr. Keyes?" 

"I don’t suppose so," he said. "Grass- 
hoppers can’t be anything but grass¬ 
hoppers, can they? It’s a pretty dis¬ 
mal prospect, though—the winter!” 
With that he shivered, then laughed. 
"Well, its summer still,** he went on, 
cheering up. "And besides, you aren't 
a 'type.' and that’s a comfort!” 

•^Vhy, of course I’m a ‘typ®!*** she 
returned. "Every town In the world 
has a girl like me—Rosens of *emt" 
"Ko^” ho said earnestly. "Ltsming-^ 
ton is the only place'that's got the 
one. Tliere’s only one of you." 

"What RUtkes you think so?” 

"Because there couldn't possibly be 
any one else anywhere that could look 
so warm-hearth and be so odd- 
blooded!" 

At this her charming color height¬ 
ened. "What makes you think rm 
cold-blooded?" 

"My goodness !*' he excleJmed. "Why, 
the calculating iciness of the way yon 
discuss Tommio Rennert and me I Tou 
figure us out as tf you were a mathe¬ 
matician with chalk and a blackboard !** 
He had become so earnest that she 
looked at him gravely. **1 doii*tr-« 
quite,” she said. "Don't you see I was 
Just warning you?” 

"Tou mean you were trying ta stlnv 
ulate me out of being a grasshopper,** 
he said, "And at the same time you're 
sharp enough to see It can't be dona" 
"Don’t you really think It oouldT* 

I she said, and gave him a dear, full 
I look* wholly serious. 

As serious as she was, he returned 
her look but shock his head. 'TU 
never make a 'good business'man,*** 
he eald. "It Just can't be done. Z 
think I'll probably be lucky if I’m 
getting twenty-two hundred a year 
at forty, like your Mr. Harry Lfoyd. 
Suppose both Tommie Rennert and 1 
do write to your father: Which do 
you think you’ll vote for?** 

She laughed aloud and jumped up 
from the wicker settee. *Tt isn’t 
j necessary to go that far to keep a 
I visitor amused.** she said. "Come In 
' to the piano and ^slng some funny 
songs: I might begin to take you 
seriously, if you didn’t, and tbsn 1 
should have to think It over!" 

**Xt'o »y opinion you will, bofbro 
yofu logvo,** HoUy said, dotataliig 
I «Tommy Bennert tblnko s^ too^ dorm 


him! We’re both getting serious. 
Miss Peel!” 

He laughed, but she saw that he 
meant it. and she was far from sure 
that she wanted either Holly or 
Thompson Rennert to mean anything 
of the kind.* So she ran to tho door 
that led into the clubhouse. "Come 
on!” sho cried. "Come and sing for 
the lady while it’s still summer!” 
Then, abruptly, she turned back to 
him, blushing a little. ’‘Goodness!’’ 
she said. "Here’s Theodore Lohrman!" 

"Whor* 

"I mean Mr. Rennert." she ex- 
pl.'ilned, hurriedly. "He's coming 
through the clubhouse. He didn't 
see me; but—but he has an expres¬ 
sion that makes me think he’s look¬ 
ing for me." 

"That settles It!” Holly said rue¬ 
fully. "You already know his look- 
ing-for-you expression and he’s actu¬ 
ally left his old factory to run Itself 
in the middle of the afternoon be¬ 
cause you’re out here. He’s never 
done such n thtng before. 1 told you 
It was serious.” 

"Oh, ho may be,” sho admitted. 

"But that’s only half of-At this 

point she checked herself abruptly, 
for the small and neat figure of Mr. 

1 Rennert appeared in the doorway. He 
I was more than small and neat, how- . 
I ever; nor was the jaw she had nien- 
I tioned unpleasantly obtrusive. This 
I young man had a blue eye that wa.s 
warm enough now. at eight of Miss 
Virginia Peel, and, although there 
was a dryness about him, he had the 
I fftrtune to be etrikingly good-look¬ 
ing. 

"Ah—I thought perhaps you’d come 
for a drive with ino.” he eald. "I 
understood you to say. yesterday 
evenin g ” 

"Of course," she responded, giving 
him her hand with what seemed to 
the othor person present a little too 
much heartiness; hut she at once 
I made up for it. "Mr. Keyes is going 
to play and sing for um a w'hiie, and 
then we o.^n all three go out for a 
run In your car, Mr. HennerL I’m 
so glad it Isn’t a runabout." 

Rennert accepted this somewhat 
I dampening disposal of ttie eltuatlun, 

I and accepted it with a stiff sort of 
I grace, as well. "That will be very 
' pleasant.” he said. ‘‘Kspeclally if 
j Holly’s going to be kind enough to 
entertain ue before we go." 

Nevertheless as the two young men 
followed the graceful figure of Miss 
Peel Indoors, they exchanged a quick 
little estimating glance in which 
they both recognized the beginning 
of a rivalry. 

« « o « 

TT was one of those country club 
summer rivalries that are like 
dramas composed of dozens of little 
scenes. The settings shift continu¬ 
ally. The three roles are played with 
fervor, and though the heroine may 
laugh Rometimes, the laughter of the 
two others Is infrequent and nc\'er 
genuine. 

Certain of the scenes, how'cver, were 
I enacted at the house of the heroine's 
! aunt, Mra George I’eel, where Vlr- 
I ginia was staying, and It was Mrs. 
Peel’s opinion that Holly Keyes "had 
I a chance." True, Virginia usually 
i arrived at the Country Club with 
I Rennert in his car, while HoUy went 
I out there by trolley, but Mrs, Peel 
! was naturally aware that when Mr, 
Rennert came to her house for her 
niece he seldom failed to find Holly 
taking a most temporary leave of her 
upon the veranda steps*. Moreover, 
Virginia had said she "liked" HoUy. 

For that matter, she liked Rennert, 
[too. She had the pleasant infirmity 
of being unable to bo cold to any one 
I who wa.s warm to her. ’W’hen any one 
showed that he liked her she was in¬ 
evitably pleased with him; when 
any one showed that he loved her, she 
was more than pleased* she w'as pro- 
I foundly touched. , 

I If she had not known the Harry 
j Loyd at home* who was so like this 
I Holly Keyes, and if she had not so 
! often seen Mrs. Loyd patching the 
children’s clothes and "turning" skirts 
for another year’s wear, Virginia 
might have let herself be more Im- 
impulslve with Holly; for, of course, 
as he became more and moro serious 
In his feeling for her, she could not 
prevent herself from being moved 
by it. Indeed, she finally became dis¬ 
tressed by It. and told him so. That 
was the evening before she went 
away* 

They had been dancing indoors at 
the Country Club and for a little, 
while he had persuaded her Co walk 


with him in the strip of forest grove 
outside, where they could not be seen. 

"Please let’s not talk any more 
about It.” she said, in a voice tremu¬ 
lous with her great earnestness. "I 
just can't say 'yes* to you Holly. 1 
can’t!" 

"But you’re'going tomorrow, and if 
you get that far a'way from me I 
know I'll lose you." He laughed sor- 
I rowfuUy. 

"Listen," she said. "1 never meant 
it to go this far. first 1 enjoyed 
having you seem Interested in me; I 
can’t deny It. But, honestly, X thought 
you were such—suc^ a light sort of 
person—” 

"Tes," Holly interrupted, with a 
little bitterness. "Tou made it pretty 
plain you’re familiar with my 'type'— 
I’m just ‘Harry Loyd,* I know. We’re 
only minstrels, of course, the light 
comedians were never meant to 
be taken seriously. But we do feel 
a Il.ttle ourselves, sometimes. We 
really do, you know." 

*T do know," Virginia said, in a low 
! voice, "Don’t be afraid you haven't 
I made me understand that. Lately 
!l‘ve seen that you care for me in a 
I very real and lovely way, and I ap- 
' predate It more than you guess. But 
not enough to think 1 want to marry 
you." 

"Well," he said. "It dosen’t seem 
to mo 1 can stand It, but I suppose 
I’ve got to." Then, for a moment, in 
the darkness he walked away from 
her, but turned quickly and came 
, back where she stood grieving. "It's 
all that confounded Harry Loyd!" he 
said. "X believe If it weren’t for him 
I I’d have had a better chance to make 
I you like me.” 

I She echoed his unhappy laughter 
jand her response came to him In a 
whisper: ‘"Like you?* Tou don’t 

: know how much I like you! But—” 

I "Yes—X hear the ‘but!’" he said, 
i "Do you think you’ll say ‘yes’ to Ren¬ 
nert before you go?" 

"I don’t know, I don’t think 8o.”i 

"Can I como to Lemlngton to see 
sou?" I 

"N—no.” 

"Will you let Tommie Rennert come 
there?” he asked, huskily. 

"I don’t know." 

♦ ♦ o ♦ 

'UOLLT laughed again, and his bit* 

, ■*' * tomesa returned. "I see. You 
want to make it clear that there’s no 
I chance at all tor me. Though you 
[won’t say ‘yes* to Tommie definitely, 

I you’re going home to think it over 
about him, because maybe smu will 
I decide to say 'yes' to him later. Isn't 
that the way of It?” 

! That was. Indeed, "the way of It.** 
i but Virginia could not admit it. For 
some reason she felt that It would 
, be shameful to make such an admls* 

, sion; and the unhappy young man 
I heard premonitory sounds of ap- 
I preaching teara "I just can’t talk 
I about It any more. Holly*'' she said. 

I "I—you don't know how It all hurts 
I mel” ' 

I This had the right effect at once. 
['Tor heaven’s sake don’t cry!** he 
said, of course; and patted her shoul¬ 
der lightly. "There's nothing for you 
to really worry about. Ton’re right 
j about me; I’m not a hea\'ywelght, and 
I I’m not going to be In such a bad 
I state of mind. Cheer up, d’ye hear?” 

I "I—I can’t*" sho whimpered. ‘T 
I know you do care, Knlly!” 

I "Well what of itr* he said brus- 
I Quely. ’"Listen!” 

From ti^e clubhouse veranda two 
I hundred yards away, there came a 
I chorus of boys' and girls* voices call¬ 
ing: "Holly! Oh, Holly! Oh. Holly!" 

"What you want?’ he bellowed. 

"How about ’Spaniard O’Reilly?* 
Everybody’s waiting!" 

"I'm coming!” he called. Then be 
turned to his agitated companion, and 
I laughed. "It's that fool new song," 

I he explained. "I promised 'em I’d 
sing it with the orchestra. Don’t 
worry any moro about us Harry 
Loyds. We’re all right so long as it’s 
summertime, you know. Come along!" 

She came along, but she knew It 
I wasn’t "alt right" with him; and she 
! wept to her pillow that night when 
she thought of how gayly he bad 
sung 'Spaniard cyRallty,” and had 
been the "life of the party," aa usual, 
for her sake—to keep her from 
! "worrj'lng." And the next morning 
ho eald good-by over the telephone 
as gayly—he explained that a 'tour¬ 
nament foursome" prevented him 
I from coming to the station. Orchids, 
candy and a copy of "Vepetlaa Let¬ 


ters.” bound lo leather, with her Inl- 
italH stamped on the cover, were 
waiting there for her, however. In 
the hands of a messenger, when she 
arrived with the troubled Mr. Ren¬ 
nert in his car. Mr. Rennert was 
more troubled when he beheld these 
parting gifts. 

"1 thought you—that la I under¬ 
stand you to—to Imply,'*'ho stam¬ 
mered; "I understood you'd implied to 
Holly Keyes--” 

"Yes,” she said sadly, her arms full 
of Holly's farewell, "I did. I did 
imply.” 

"And about me, you implied—” 

"I only implied, though," ehe pro¬ 
tested defensively. *Trou mustn’t 
make any more of It—yet." 

"But when I come to Lemltig- 
ton—" 

"If you do come," she said. 

"But you told me—” 

"I said I’d write to you that you 
can* if 1 decide that you can.” 

"But you will decide that way, won’t 
you?*' he begged as they reached the 
gate where her porter waited. And 
ho looked so earnestly her lover, and 
so handsome, and so troubled, that 
she was unable to repress an impulse 
that brightened him magically. "At 
least," she said hurriedly, "I hope X 
will!" 

Then she ran through the gate, fol¬ 
lowing her porter; and on the train 
she thought of how Tommie Rennert 
would look the next time he met 
Holly Keyes. Tommie would look tri¬ 
umphant—and Virginia winced a lit¬ 
tle when she thought of that; her 
journey was not a happy one. AU 
the way she accused herself, defended 
herself, acquitted herself and con¬ 
victed herself: thq principal charge 
brought by the prosecution being 
that she was mercenary. 

But whether she was guilty or not 
depends on the definition of the word 
"mercenary"; and many Intelligent 
people would have thought her mere¬ 
ly sensible. She was one of a large 
family, and a happy enough family, 
too, though the head of It Tvas only a 
country court Judge with a salary of 
four thousand dollars a year. Virginia 
had "scraped along on nothing" and 
she was tired of doing It; she liked 
"pretty things" and hoped to be able 
to buy them* some day. 

Moreover, she liked the hardwork¬ 
ing, scrupulous Rennert. He was a 
dry little man, mentally; and not 
open handed; but neither was he so 
"close" that he would be stingy as a 
husband. She reached her destina¬ 
tion, a little before nightfall, in a 
state of depression. But the start¬ 
ling and terrible thing that had Just 
happened In L«emlngton made her 
own trouble seem nothing. 


OHE had not let her family know by 
^ what train she would arrives so 
no one mot her at the station; where¬ 
upon she was more depressed than 
ever. She tried to prepare a bright 
face for the meeting with her mother, 
but failed completely. Her mothev, 
hurrying downsuirs. aa the daughter 
entered the front door, cried "Vir¬ 
ginia!” excitedly, embraced her, and 
then ateppingbaok from her, said: "So 
you’ve heard It! 1 can tell from your 
face that you have!” 

"Heard what* mother?" 

"About poor Harry and Theodore!" 

Virginia atood Incredulously. 

"Did you see It In the paper on the 
train?*' her mother asked. 

"I don’t know what you’re talking 
about, mama. What Is it?" 

"They were killed this morning, 
both of them," said Mrs. Peel, "I 
thought from your fhee yon must 
have known It-" , 

A Utile later she brought Virginia 
a newspaper with an account of the 
accident. 

"Shocking Accident Kills Prominent 
Muufacturer 

Theodore Iiohrman Dies Instantly 

Express CVasbes Into lilmouslno 

H. J. Loyd A1.SO Victim, Dies With 
Employer 

**At 10:15 o'clock this moming 
Theodore Lohrman. one of the most 
Important figures la the financial and 
Industrial life of the city, was cross¬ 
ing the L B. & C. tracks in his 
llmoueine on the Southport turnpike, 
when hla car waa struck by the east- 
bound express, traveling at a high 
rate of speed. The body of the limou¬ 
sine was thrown at least sixty feet 
by the shock and both of tho occu¬ 
pants, Mr. I^obrman and R. J. Loyd, 
who was accompanying him to In¬ 
spect Mr. Lohrman's Southport mills. 




were instantly killed. The chauffeur 
was taken to a hospital badly hurt 
and unable to tell how the accident 
occurred. The shock to Mr. Lohr- 
man’s business associates Is particu¬ 
larly severe at this time, a« a mem¬ 
ber of the Lobnman firm stated to a 
representative of this paper. A far- 
reaching enlargement of the Lohn- 
man industries had just been planned, 
and although Mr. Lohrman’s death will 
\ make no difference in these plans* 
which will be carried through Im¬ 
mediately—” 

Virginia stopped reading to stars 
pallidly at her mother. "What a hor¬ 
rible way to put It!" she said. " ‘Al¬ 
though Mr. Lohrmoji’e death will 
make no difference—’* 

"It only means It won't make any 
difference in the plans for carrying 
out the enlargement," said Mrs. Peel, 
gently. "Naturally It makes a dread¬ 
ful difference to poor Cousin Judith. 
Of course, though, she has a great 
deal to live for. She’s lost him, but 
she has the children and->«nd other 
I things. She’ll be Immensely well off." 

"Poor Ruth X,oyd has children to 
live for, too." said Virginia. "The 
paper scarcely mentions Harry: It 
seems to think Theodore’s death so 
much more Important!" 

"Well, In a way It Is," her mother 
returned sadly. "But as your father 
tried to say when hs telephoned mo 
the news, it'll never seem like the 
same town again, without poor 
Harry.” 

"Aa father ‘tried* to say?” 

"Yet,” Mrs. Peel explained. "He 
choked up and I could hardly under- 
Btan him, but that's what he meant. 
Everyboy seems to feel the same way 
about him.” 

"Everybody except the newspaper!" 

"Of course, poor Theodore’s death 
will be greatly felt In a business 
way," the mother said. 

"But the newspaper says that’s just 
where It won’t be felt. The ‘enlarge¬ 
ments* and everything else will go on 
Just the same. Why, that's awful!" 

Mrs. Peel sighed. ”I haven’t been 
to see poor Cousin Judith, but sister 
Amy says she's being so brave! I 
thought I’d let her get the first shock 
over, and so I waited for you to go 
with me tomorrow. The funeral isn't 
until Thursday, and neither Is poor 
Harry’s. We’U go tomorrow after 
lunch, shan’t weT’ 

Virginia assented wanly; adding that 
she would then ro on to see Mrs. Loyd. 
And the next day, early In the after¬ 
noon, they set forth upon these pain¬ 
ful errands of condolence. 


T hey found the effect of the shock 
well dispersed when they arrived 
at Mrs. Lohrman’s. She kissed them j 
sorrowfully, showing some emotion; 
then she sat with them in her spacious 
and luxurious drawing-room, and spoke 
resignedly of her loss. "Everything 
will go on Just the eome," she said. 
■‘Theodore Junior enters the technical 
school In the fall, and both Judith and 
Mar}' will go to Miss Bursley’s In Boa- 
ton-~all the children are bearing It 
splendidly. Theodore's trust company | 
will have charge of the estate's inter-, 
ests, and we oan all feel that my dear | 
husband is still taking care of ue.” j 
"Judith, dear,” Mrs. Peel said im¬ 
pulsively, ”I can’t tell you how glad | 
we all are to see you keeping such 
splendid control of yourself. I do hope 
poor little Ruth lA>yd has something 
like your serenely of spirit!” 

*Toor Ruth!" Mra Lohrman said, 
and, she shook her head sadly. "I hear 
she has no resignation at all. Of 
course It makes things just a little 
harder for me to realize that Harry 
would etlll be alive If Theodore hadn’t 
taken hli^ with him* and the terrible 
part of It Is that he didn't take him, 
because he needed him. Theodore told 
me, the night before, that he wa.*! go¬ 
ing to run down In his car to look at 
the Southport Mills. 'I think I'll take 
Horry along,' he sold. 'It's quite a 
drive and he may know a new story 
or two.* He never counted on poor 
Harry for business, of course; though 
he said Harry's personality helped to 
make business for him. I can't bear 
to thlnjc of Ruth; they say she’s about 
crazy. If she could only show more 
bravery!" 

Mrs. Peel said admiringly, when she 
and her daughter hod come out of the 
house and reached the sidWalk, "Did 
you ever see such courage? She’s so 
wonderfully serene and resigned, I 
think she must have a perftot faith*'* 
Virginia looked profoundly thought¬ 
ful. "Do you think Its faith?" she 
asked. "Do you think Judith cares a 
; great deal? Don't you think she's still 
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got what she really cares moat about; 
her children—and~-and the rest of It?" 

Her mother woe shocked. "Virginia!” 

"You wouldn't call her 'stricken/ 
would you?" Virginia said. "I don’t 
think ths children are precisely that, 
either.” 

"My dear, people can’t just sit down 
and cry all the time.” 

"I know," said Virginia gravely. 
"But he died only yesterday.” 

"WeM, but—" 

"I’m not criticizing it,” Virginia in¬ 
terrupted, and her eyes seemed to rent 
upon something far, far distant. "1 
was thinking—I was thinking—” 

"Thinking what?” 

’’I wa.e thinking that this mas really 
the moat satisfactory kind of marriage 
possible." said Virginia. "1 mean so 
that you wouldn't be too unhappy if 
he dies. I believe—oh, I believe that’s 
the answer!" 

"Virginia! What answer?” 

"It's something I'll tell you about 
later,” said Virginia, and paused; for 
they had come to a street corner. "Are 
you going home, znamo, or are you 
coming on with me to Ruth’s?” 

Mrs. Peel looked nervous. "I believe 
If you don't mind I’ll let you go alone, 
dear. Tou know her better than 1 do. 
and It might be a little intrusive if I 
went. You tell her everything for me. 
If she can listen to you. I think I'll go 
home, dear. The truth, is I—well, I 
dread seeing her, and, well—1 just feel 
as If I couldn’t go into poor Harr>'s 
house without breaking down my.self.” 

She stopped and fumbled for a 
handkerchieg, whereupon her daugh¬ 
ter gave her a little push that moved 
her a step toward home. 

“Por heaven’s sake, go home and 
don't let’s cry on the street mama!" 
she said brusquely, and went on to 
RutU Xx)yd’s alone. 

* « a ^ 

^WO hours later she passed this 
^ corner where she had parted with 
her mother, and it seemed to her a 
long, long time since she had been 
there. Her face was that of one who 
had been looking on helplessly at 
helpless tragedy, and when she got 
home she ran to her room and flung 
herself upon her bed without even 
taking off her hat 

"You’re getting your poor hat all 
out of shape, child,” Mrs. Peel said, 
having followed her In. ^Your head 
will rest better without It, anyway. 
Do take It off. I suppose you found 
nobody could say anything of any 
use to poor Ruth?" 

Virginia rose mfserabty and re¬ 
moved her hat without speaking. 
Then she sank again upon the bed. 

"I feel selfish to let you go there 
alone. I suppose It was pretty ter- 
rtble?” 

"There’s no telling It," Virginia 
said faintly. 

• "No; I’m afraid not," Mrs. Pee! mur¬ 
mured. Then she went to the 'win¬ 
dows and lowered the shades. At 
the door she paused, looking thought¬ 
ful. "Both the funerals are on Thurs¬ 
day at almost the some time. Theo- 
dore'a Is at 2 o’clock and poor Harry's 
at 2:30. I suppose, aa we’re family 
oonneetlona we’ll have to go to 
Theodore’s. In fact, I’m glad It’s 
that way. I’d rather go to Theo¬ 
dore's, 1 believe, than to—" Ehe 
checked herself abruptly. 

*^I understand, mama,'* Virginia 
said. "We have to go te Theodore’s, 
of course. Judith wouldn’t under¬ 
stand U we didn't" 

So on Thursday Virginia stood 
among Theodore’s relatives at the 
oemetery and thought of the enlarge¬ 
ments of Theodore^a business—those 
enlargements that would be made In 
spite of what was now being done 
before her. She looked about her 
among the dark-colored groups and 
saw Theodore's business associates— 
the two principal bankers, the six or 
seven principal manufacturers and 
the four or five principal merchants 
of the town, the principal lawyer— 
he hod been Theodore’s attorney— 
and half a dozen of Theodore's chief 
employes, his "high-salaried men.” 
Judith and her children stood close 
to her, and they and 'Theodore’s other 
relatives and the business men were 
all of a gloomy and respectful grav¬ 
ity. Tot to Virginia it seemed 
that nothing whatever was greatly 
changed by their leaving Theodore 
here In the ground behind them as 
they turned to go away. 

Tben, os they went toward the cars 
that waited upon the drive to take 
them home, the other funeral was 
just arriving. But at first Virginia 
could see only a part of It, the pro- 
oeselon was so long. The hearse 
•topped not • for away, and some 
young men, not wholly composed In 
manner themselves, helped the widow 
and her children to descend from the 
oab nearest the hearse. Virginia 
oaughe a glimpse of black flgures, 
bowed and racked at sight of the pile 
of freshly up-turned earth before 
them. She had a sense of the abyss 
of vacancy that this hillock of yellow 
earth meant to them, and she hurried 
into her car. shuddering. 

Hsr father and mother were with 
her. and the three sat In silence as 
they drove by the long line of Harry 
X^oyd'a Itiaarai procassloo, atill corn- 
tag tata th* gata of tha oemetery. 


Behind the undertaker’s cars were a 
great many others-, and behind tb«8*^ 
w'ere a number of shabbier vehicles, 
whilo last of ail came, humbly, two 
shaky old caniages, drawn by gaunt 
horses and carrying solemn and 
I downcast colored people who hatf 
I known Harry Loyd and wished to 
I show that they had known him lov 
I ingly. 

! Virginia’.*? father sighed heavily a.« 

1 th» car swept out of the cemotery 
I and came upon the a.*'pbalt street. 

[ '’Poor, dear old Harry wouldn't 
I have liked that,” he said. » 

"Wouldn’t have liked what?” hle 
I wife inquired. 

'‘He wouMn’t have liked to sec 
everybody so miserable at his fu¬ 
neral. 1 never saw so many people wltli 
their faces working to keep Horn cry- - 
i ing In my life. Harr>* would have 
cheered 'em up if he could—that wa.*-- 
his life business, 1 holicVc, really—- 
keeping people cheerful. He'd rathei 
have had 'cm all laughing." 

a * ♦ ♦ 

1 YtrST then, ue it happened, there 
t came a sound of laughter on the 
j afr and a heavy bl.ack automobile 
went by them. Eight middle-aged 
citizens in black were seen within 
It. They were smoking, and one of 
them had evidently just reached the 
point of a funny story. They were 
j Theodore’s pallbearers on the wa.^ 

! home. ^ 

"How dreadful!” Mrs. Peel ex 
claimed. 

"M'hy, no." her husband said. 
only natural. They’ve been on a 
strain and now they’re relaxed.” 

"Maybe,” Virginia said vaguely, ''f 
doubt If they've b«-en on much of a 
strain. Will you ask the driver to 
stop at the telegraph ofllce on the 
way home?” 

“The telegraph officeT’ Judge Perl 
echoed. "What for? llavo you just 
reme.mbered you left the family jewel 
at your Uncle George's? Who arc 
you sending telegrams to, young lady?" 

I "I’ll tell you and mama when wc 
; get home,” she eald. 

I She sent her telegram, and a little 
I la’er explained to her father and 
' me Cher what she had done. It was a 
I long and rather agitating explanalpon 
I for all three of them, but finally the 
t parents kissed their daughter a lltth* 

! tearfully and went to tell the news to 
I her younger brothers and sister.'^ 

‘ These were for a time uproarious 
j Nevertheless, they were '‘well brought 
! up," and the whole family behaved 
discreetly when a taxicab came to a 
halt- before the house at twilight iwc 
evenings later. 

A radiant young man, somewhat 
grimed W'lCli train dust, jumped out 
of the Ciib In a hurrj’ to reach the 
front door. 

Virginia, a trembling njse. wa? 
waiting for him in the library, witi. 
the lamp lighted and the door wlu* 
open. 

"You—you must have thought m:- 
telegram was—w'as very bold.” she 
murmured. 

"Y'ou angelic thing!” he sai*. 
"What made you decide to send It? " 

Now, of course, what he hoped sho 
would say was. "t found that 1 loved 
you." and for a moment he wa 
puzzled by her reply, 

She began to cry. 

*X>h, dear!" she said. "Tou mus’ 
promise me never to die. I found out 
how I’d feel if you did, and that’*' 
what made me send for you!” 

, (CopjrJxht. IPCI.) 

Paper From Bagasse. 

manufacture of paper fron. 
bagasse, the dry refuse of eupar 
cane after the Juice has been tv- 
pressed, has often been advocate*^ 
but never accomplished on a cont 
merclal scale. The increased cost of 
wood pulp has stimulated e.vperiment'- 
for solving this problem. It has long 
been known that excellent paper car. 
be made from sugar canc fiber, but 
the difficulty has been to preserve the 
fiber Intact while extracting the juic* 
for sugar making. The present ma 
chinery cuts and tears tho fiber 
that the bagasse is fit only fur fut< 

Some time ago th»-re wa.s orgunlztti 
In this country a company which ha 
constructed a large plant to niaUo 
practical lest of a patented proecf- 
for expres.sing the juice and cons<r%'^ 
Ing the fiber and pulp for paper. Th- 
fiber is separated from the pulp h. 
machinery, and then by evaporation 
the water is eliminated, leaving the 
dry fiber and pulp containing the 
solids and sucrose, from which sugar 
is made. The fiber and pulp are then 
baled separately for shipment to tho 
United States, where the sugar Is ex¬ 
tracted by diffusion. 

By this treatment tho fiber is un < 
injured and can be* used in making 
high-grade paper at a constderabh 
saving, as compared wifh the cosi 
of wood pulp. The residue from th 
pulp ie also suitable for low-grao ■ 
paper. It claimed that the preliir 
inary tests have proved euccessfii.’. 
and that In addition to preserving 
I the bagasse fur paper manufacturc^t 
larger percentage of sucrose is 
talned than Is possible by the old 
imethodi of extrootioD in sugax 
houses. 
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